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ABSTRACT 

The resn»urce unit, developed by the University of 
Hinnesota's Project Social Studies, introduces tenth graders to a 
course on United States history. A brief ourvey of colonial history 
is provided, serving as a baseline against which to note change in 
the centuries that have followed. The major ideas about culture, its 
continuity and change, and its diffusion from one place to another 
through the process of migration are also illustrated. The course is 
designed to teach attitudes and skills as veil as generalizations and 
concepts. The inquiry approach to teaching is stressed. Preceding the 
main body of the unit are three sections on the following: 1) major 
historical points to be developed in the unit; 2) a list of unit 
objectives; and 3) content outline showing how different topics in 
American history can be used to teach the unites major 
generalizations. The objectives, content, teaching procedures, and 
instructional materials to be used are specifically explained in the 
main body of the unit, and the relationship among these is made 
clear. A bibliography of student and teacher materials to be used in 
the coarse is also provided, however, many other materials can be 
used in lieu of those suggested. Related documents are SO 006 
777-783. (Author/RH) 
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INTRODUCTION I 

This unit introduces the course on United States Hifstory, It provides a brief survey of colonialj 
order to provide a baseline against which to note change in the centuries which have followed. | 
trates major ideas about cultural continuity and change and diffusion of culture f^om one place 4 
through the process of migration. Students should learn that the English colonists transferred | 
homes the customs, attitudes, and institutions which they had known and learned in their houielj 
colonists reflected the changing cultural developments in seventeenth century England, which w| 
new cultural patterns of economics, religion, government, and nationalism. However, the cold 
modified their culture in terms of new opportunities and problems which they found in America.! 

Preceding the main body of the unit are three sections which should be read carefully before anj 
of the unit proper. 1 

1. Section one contains a statement of the staff^s historian about the major historical points wj 
developed in the unit. 

2. Section two contains an overall list of objectives for the unit. The unit suggests many morJ 
than are usually found in resource units. It should be remembered that most of these have 
in earlier courses in the curriculum. They should be reviewed, tested, and modified as nd 
unit. The chief generalizations to be developed are marked with asterisks in the overall lii 

3. Section three contains an bverall outline of content showing <how different topics in America 
be used to teach the major generalizations to be taught in the unit. This outline is presentd 
section to help teachers see the unity of the unit. However, the unit procedures do not folld 
exactly; a somewhat different order seems preferable for teaching, particularly to provide 
inquiry. The outline of content which is contained in the body of the unit differs some from 
in order to take into consideration the arrangement of procedures. However, its relations! 
outline is clear. 

The format of the main body of this resource unit clarifies the relationship among objectives, c 
procedures, and materials of instruction. 
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INTRODUCTION 

oduces the course on United States History. It provides a brief survey of colonial history in 
ide a baseline against which to note change in the centuries which have followed. It also illus- 
ideas about cultural continuity and change and diffusion of culture from one place to another 
rocess of migration. Students should learn that the English colonists transferred to their new 
stoms^ attitudes, and institutions which they had known and learned in their homeland. The 
ected the changing cultural developments in seventeenth century England, which was developing 
salterns of economfcs, religion, government, and nationalism. However, the colonists also 
c culture in terms of new opportunities and problems which they found in America. 

i main body of the unit are three sections which should be read carefully before any examination 
3per. 

ne contains a statement of the staff^s historian about the major historical points which should be 
1 in the unit. 

vo contains an overall list of objectives for the unit. The unit suggests many more generalizations 
usually found in resource units. It should be remembered that most of these have been introduced 
: courses in the curriculum. They should be reviewed, tested, and modified as necessary in this 
e chief generalizations to be developed are marked with asterisks in the overall list of objectives, 

iree contains an overall outline of content showing how different topics in American history can 

0 teach the major generalizations t'" be taught in the unit. This outline is presented in total in this 
> help teachers see the unity of the uhLt. However, the unit procedures do not follow this outline 

1 somewhat different order seems preferable for teaching, particularly to provide for considerable 
The outline of content which is contained in the body of the unit differs some from the first outline, 
to take into consideration the arrangement of procedures. However, its relationship to the first 

clear. 

'. the main body of this resource unit clarifies the relationship among objectives, content, teaching 
uid materials of instruction. 
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1. The objectives column on the left-hand side of each page answers the question: V hy shou 
this content and use these procedures ? 

2. The next column presents an outline of content. It answers the question: V/hat topics she 
about American history? 

3. The procedures colurfm, found on the opposite page, answers the question: How can we t 
objectives and this content ? 

^i. The materials column on the right-hand side of the page answers the question: V/ith what 
we teach the objectives and content and handle the teaching procedures? 

The objectives column identifies transferable generalizations, not just singular propositions i 
history. However, it should be clear that the topics can also be used to teach important prop 
our early history. 

The materials column cites useful materials. It does' not include all of the materials which c 
Teachers should make use of history textbooks which they have available, preferably textbook 
levels of reading difficulty. They should also make use of existing library resources, includi 
of some of the colonial leaders. 

Since this is a resource anit, teachers should select and add procedures which are most suits 
class. Teachers are not expected to use all of the suggested procedures. 

The factors to be considered in making such a selection are suggested in the overall guide to 
course. However, several points which are crucial to this unit are worth pointing to here. 

1. The number of activities needed to develop ideas about such concepts as culture, role pe: 
status, social mobilit,y, and political power will depend upon whether or not pupils have i 
high school courses on the behavioral sciences suggested in the Minnesota Project Social 
lum, or similar courses from another curriculum. These concepts must be reviewed In 
is essential to teach t|iem thoroughly if pupixs have not had the earlier courses. They ar 
analytical framework developed within the entire course. 

er!c 
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^es column on the left-hand i:ide of each page answers the question: V/hy should we teach 
and use these procedures ? 

lumn presents an outline of content. It answers the question: V/hat topics should we teach 
Lean history? 

ires column, found on the opposite page, answers the question: How can we teach these 
nd this content? 

lis column on the right-hand side of the page answers the question: With what materials can 
J objectives and content and handle the teaching procedures ? 

olumn identifies transferable generalizations, not just singular propositions about colonial 
3r, it should be clear that the topics can also be used to teach important propositions about 

>lumn cites useful materials. It does not include all of the materials which could be used, 
make use of history textbooks which they have available, preferably textbooks of varying 
; difficulty. They should also make use of existing library resources, including biographies 
Dlonial leaders. 

3Source unit, teachers should select and add procedures which are most suitable for each 
3 are not expected to use all of the suggested procedures. 

3 considered in making such a selection are suggested in the overall guide to the tenth grade 
ir, several points which are crucial to this unit are worth pointing to here. 

of activities needed to develop ideas about such concepts as culture, role perceptions, class, 
al mobility, and political power will depend upon whether or not pupils have studied the junior 
courses on the behavioral sciences suggested in the Minnesota Project Social Studies Curricu- 
lilar courses from another curriculum. These concepts must be reviewed in any case, but it 
to teach them thoroughly if pupils have not had the earlier courses. They are crucial to the 
•amework developed within the entire course. 
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The amount of lime needed to teach some of the skills related to the historical method ^ 
whetner or not pupils have had an earlier course or courses which introduce such skilli 
through the Center's sixth grade course and junior high program should not need as ext 
those who have never had these or similar courses. 

The extent to which the class should study the cultural use of the environment will depe 
or not pupils have studied the sixth grade course in the Center's Curriculum. 

The amount of time needed to teach the suggested reading and note -taking skills will al; 
how much attention has been given to these skills in earlier courses. AH of them have 
in earlier courses in the Center's curricular program. 
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mount of time needed to teach some of the skills related to the historical method will depend upon 
er or not pupils have had an earlier course or courses which introduce such skills. Pupils coming 
jh the Center's sixth grade course and junior high program should not need as extensive help as 
who have never had these or similar courses. 

xtent to which the class should study the cultural use of the environment will depend upon whether 
t pupils have studied the sixth grade course in the Center's Curriculum. 

mount of time needed to teach the suggested reading and note-taking skills will also depend upon 
Liuch attention has been given to these skills in earlier courses. All of them have been introduced 
'lier courses in the Center's curricular program. 
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Articulation V. ith Zarlier U, S. History Course 

In order to provide both the basis for American 
civilization as a base line for social and cultural 
change, a course in American History must start with 
a brief survey of the English colonies in the seven- 
teenth century. Traditionally, one method of achieving 
articulation between lower and upper level American 
history courses is by the omission of the colonial 
period, which was covered in an earlier grade. V/hile 
it is true that a certain amount of this part must be 
review, the economic and political sectors will be 
new for the most part and certainly the emphasis is 
different, because the work on systems of the preced- 
ing grades will allow a more comprehensive and rigor- 
ous analysis than earlier. The family and community 
migration of the sixth grade when placed in the context 
of A.merican history becomes only a small part of the 
total story. The teacher should review, however, the 
material presented earlier, for the generalizations 
are still valid. 

In this unit, the colonies should be taught as total 
communities not only in their relationship with Europe 
but also with each ether. Furthermore, the whole unit 
should be taught or\ as comprehensive a leyel as possi- 
ble and in as short a time as possible (no more than 
three weeks). Factual details of founding, of laws 



passed, and persons acting shoul 
for the demonstration of the larg( 

The Colonial Period 

Although the colonists noted 
a modern day observer is struck 
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passed, and persons acting should be utilized only 
for the demonstration of the larger analysis. 

The Colonial Period 

Although the colonists noted their own diversity^ 
a modern day observer is struck more by the br jad 
similarities among them. It is these similarities 
that constitute the foundations of American civiliza- 
tion. 

The colonists naturnlly transferred to their new 
homes, the customs, attitudes, and institutions that 
they had known in their homelands. / 11 of the colo- 
nists were European (except for the African Negroes), 
and the majority were English. So it is to Europe 
and particularly England that one must look for the 
bases for cultural systems in the colonies. Yet, to 
look to Europe presumes a knowledge of European 
history that the students will not have in this curricu- 
lum. Somehow the teacher must show the European 
basis of American civilization in spite of the students^ 
ignorance of European history. 

J From the presentation of this European base, 
furthermore, the students should not rccciv'e the 
idea that Europe was static and from it came a dy- 
namic new world. The New V;Orld was discoverrd. 
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fought over, and settled according to the new forces 
in V/estern Europe at that time. The foundatioii of 
American civilization was the transmittal of these 
changing patterns of religion, nationalism, government, 
and economics. As was pointed out in the sixth grade 
curriculum: Latin America was settled in the ISOO^s 
by Spain and Portagal and the America north of this in 
the 1600's by France and England; this time differen- 
tial made for the profound differences in each of these 
nation's colonies. 

Colories were nothing new in the history of the 
world, bit that Western Europe desired and founded 
oversear. outposts in the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies m^t the conjunction of several newer trends 
in European history. Most obviously, the instruments 
and techniiues of navigation had developed (or rede- 
veloped) tea point where long ocean voyages were 
relatively afer and mo;*e certain. More importantly, 
nationalisn had proceeded to a point where the inter- 
ests of the lation seemed to demand colonies for the 
sake of preJlige and for the sake of the economy. Al- 
though religbus differences did not cause exploration 
and settlemeit of the New V/orld initially, the Catholic- 
Protestant cmflict added fuel to the nationalistic dif- 
fereices aboit colonization. All of these new trends 
were subsumed in the concept of empire. 

Underlying the concept of empire vas tne idea of 
nationjism. It was those European nations that were 
strugglng for national unification that also sent out 
explorrs to carve up the New World in their names. 

erJc . 
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(According to the international law concepts of 
time, the New World was open for claim because its 
inhabitants were not Christian. ) With the rise of 
the nation-state system went constant international 
rivalry in war,witl. trade as its adjunct. So the 
colonies were sought and fought over by the mother 
country to bolster the economic strength of its military 
posture. This form of economic nktionaliom has 
been termed mercantilism by the historians. 

The rise of capitalism was necessary to both 
mercantilism and the settlement of the New World. 
From the viewpoint of the state, mercantilism was 
a series of principles or aiaxims about the utiliza- 
tion of private trade by capitalists to strengthen the 
state to support the army. From the viewpoint of 
private capitalists, it was aid in the form of a strong 
navy for the protection of trade, bounties for the 
production of certain goods or crops, or other state 
aid or protection for the increase of their commerce. 
The alliance between the state and the merchants 
was beneficial to both in terms of nr.ercantile theory. 
The English colonists were settled within these con- 
ceptions for the benefit of state and private capitalists. 
While the interests of King, merchants, and settlers 
might all be different, all were eager for profits on 
trade. Supposedly the diverse aims of all were con- 
sistent to the prosperity of all, English Colonization 
was a product of private enterprise, financed by m.en 
who were chartered initially by the king. America 
was founded in the newer capitalistic spirit of modern 
Europe, 



The colonists sought piety as well as prosperity 
in the New V/orld. Early Virginians, like early New 
Englanders, built churches first after landing and 
hoped to save the New V/orld from the Catholic 
French and Spanish. In spite of the traditional 
stress on the differences between Anglicanism and 
Puritanism, recent analysis discloses their great 
similarity upon religious, social, political, and 
economic aspects of life. Both were English forms 
of Protestantism and both held traditional views upon 
the relation of church to state and to secular life. 
Both groups assumed allegiance to one state in an 
era of religious wars. Most of the settlers came to 
the colonies, therefore, with the expectatibn of erect- 
ing a state church, although they might differ upon 
its denomination, if some colonies were freer than 
others in toleratr.g religious faiths, even these 
stopped short ol complete religious freedom. All 
colonies were Christian, and essentially all were 
Protestant. * 

V/hen the colonies were being founded during the 
seventeenth century, the people at home were fighting 
over control of the government. Thus the evolution 
of English government towards more self-rule by and 
representation of the middle classes as represented 
by the victory of Parliament over King In two revolu- 
tions was also the gain of the colonists. For the gov- 
ernment of the colonists was, of course, the govern- 
ment of all Englishmen at V/hitehall. Although the 
colonists soon gained legislative bodies of their own 
under the prevailing conception of English rights. 
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technically their real representatives sat in London 
and not in some colonial capital. Even so, the 
colonists looked more and more to their own legis- 
lative assemblies as the equivalent of Parliament 
for them. Gradually a political structure evolved 
by mid-eighteenth century of governor, council, 
assembly, and independent court system. As in 
England, participation in this colonial government 
through suffrage and office -holding was restricted 
to those with a stake in society, such as property 
holders. 

The class structure reflected these aspects of 
economics, religion, and politics. A gentleman in 
the classic English sense was a landlord, a vestry- 
man in the Anglican Church, and a justice of peace. 
In short, his social, economic, religious, and po- 
litical positions were a unity, for society and the 
state were one at this time. English society was 
highly stratified, although mobility existed. The 
idea of a stratified society migrated across the At- 
lantic like other attitudes, yet the people who came 
across the ocean were not a representative sampling 
of all the classes. The nobility and the very wealthy 
had little reason to emigrate, for their funds would 
serve in their stead. The poorest classes could not 
afford the trip, except at someone else^s expense, 
and then they were presumed to have v/ork habits. 
So it was from the middle classes that the colonists, 
whether as farmers, merchants, or indentured 
servants, came. If colonial society was to stratify 
in traditional fashion, it was these middle class 
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people who had to fill the various positions. Thus, 
colonial aristocracy was based less on birth and 
more on wealth, and the colonial class structure was 
disproportionately middle class compared to that of 
the home country. 

Here we have the cultural basis for American 
civilization. In broad outline, American society has 
been capitalistic, Protestant, middle class, and 
based upon English rights throughout most of its his- 
tory. Yet, it is evident that change occurred even in 
the colonial period--a period that embraces almost 
half of so-called American history. 

Some of the changes in colonial society from the 
English and European genesis are due to the nature 
of the migration to the colonies. The preponderant 
. middle classness has Already been mentioned, and 
the selective character of the migrants meant an ag- 
gressive, confident, individualistic class reinforced 
by the courage required to faiake the trip. Social mo- 
bility would seem greater in the colonies simply be- 
cause of the necessity of filling the traditional struc- 
ture with new blood (and money). In addition, the 
proximity of English, Scotch-Irish, and Germans in 
certaii areas meant religious diversity and de facto 
toleration in spite of established churches. 

Other changes must be attributed to the empty 
land available for exploitation. (From the English 
point of view, the Indian did not own the land legally, 
and could be physically removed if necessary. ) 

er|c 
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Land was a criterion of social status in the old coun- 
try, and the cheap acres in the colonies meant more 
rapid mobility for many. In addition, land was one 
of the chief factors for the production of wealth. 
The large quantities of good soil made farming pro- 
fitable, although the scarcity of labor proved con- 
tinually vexing to colonial capitalists. Neither 
indentured servants nor slaves solved this common 
New World problem. New status and new wealth 
gave increased opportunity to participate in govern- 
ment under the old criteria. Lastly, and this is 
very difficult to measure, the empty spaces seemed 
to offer opportunity for experimentation and devel- 
opment whether religious, social or economic. 

Frequently, these changes are subsumed under 
the idea of a frontier influence. This interpretation 
as it has been used in American history is much too 
imprecise, much too mystical for the rigorous anal- 
ysis urged in this curriculum. The strictures in 
the sixth grade curriculum upon economic and geo- 
graphic determinism in relation to colonial develop- 
ment are relevant here and should be reviewed. In 
addition, changes in the cultural assumptions of the 
colonial period are difficult to measure although ob- 
viously they occurred. The problem is to present 
both the dynamism of the colonial period and yet the 
persistence of basic attitudes about government, 
economics and class. 

In teaching the colonial period, the teacher 
should avoid the normal implicit attitude that the 
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colonies were bound to merge into an independent nation. 
The history of Canadian and Carribbean British colonies 
should be simple proof to the contrary. It is only na- 
tionalistic hindsight that sees the small beginnings upon 
the tide water inevitably becoming the large United 
States of America. Rather the seventeenth century 
colonies were coastal communities. Communication 
between them was probably less frequent than with Eng- 
land. After all, they were English who looked to the 
mother country for models. The colonists looked more 
across the ocean than across the vast continent 'T^e- 
hind" them. Settlement, even at the end of the colonial 
period, was still confined to the area east of the Appa- 
kchians. Transportation facilities, numbers of popu- 
lation, communication difficulties, national ties, trade, 
and a host of other things all conspired to this result. 
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OBJECTIVES ' 

This unit should malce progress toward the development of the following: 



GENER/LIZATIONG 

1. Migration of people from one part of the world 
to another involves the movement; of culture 
and material objects and so the diffusion of cul- 
ture'. 

2. Man uses his physical environment In terms 
of his cultural values, perceptions, and level 
of technology, 

a. The significance of location depends upon 
cultural contributions both within and out- 
side of a country or area. 

3. Culture differs from one society to another. 

* 4. A given culture is a network of culture com- 
plexes of cultural traits which are patterned in 
a distinctive way. 

5. A given culture is an integrated whole, based 
on fundamental postulates or values. 

6. Although culture is always changing, certain 
parts or elements may persist over long periods 
of time, 

* a. Changes in one aspect of a culture will have 
effects on other aspects; changes will ramify 



whether they are technological, ii 
tion, in ideology, or whatever el^ 
the cultural system, 

b. Culture traits may change througl 
of innovation from within. 

7, Culture Is learned, not inborn, 

a. The individual acquires his attituc 
behavior patterns, meanings, anc 
about his future — in other words, 
of his society--through the procej 
tion. 

8, In all societies people are expected 1 
certain ways and are taught that cerf 
good and certain things bad, 

*9. V/henever things valued by a society 
there will be differential access to a 
these valued and scarce things by su 
the society. 

a. Class membership has certain ei\ 
behavior (class correlates). | 

b. Control of one or a few scarce an 
may enable a group to get control 
and valued things and thus pyram^ 
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whether they are technological, in social organiza- 
tion, in ideology, or whatever else is a part of 
the cultural system. 



Class membership has certain effects on life and 
behavior (class correlates). 

Control of one or a few scarce and valued things 
may enable a group to get control of other scarce 
and valued things and thus pyramid their power. 



b. Culture traits may change through a process 
of innovation from within, 

7. Culture is learned, not inborn. 

a. The individual acquires his attitudes, values, 
behavior patterns, meanings, and expectations 
about his future --in other words, the culture 
of his society--through the process of socializa- 
tion. 

8. In all societies people are expected to behave in 
certain ways and are taught that certain things are 
good and certain things bad. 

9. V/henever things valued by a society are scarce, 
there will be differential access to and control of 
these valued and scarce things by sub-groups within 
the society. 
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c. Societies differ in the relative number of 11, 
ascribed and achieved statuses they provide 

and the relative emphasis they are given. 

1. ) Status may be acquired by birth, achieve- 
ment, or some combination of birth and 12. 
achievement. 

d. Members of a class can move out of the class 
by various means, and this mobility may be up 
or down. The amount of mobility differs in dif- 
ferent societies. 

1. ) People can move out of one class to another 

by marriage or by a change in their con- 
trol of status -conferring factors such as 
money, education, political office, land, 
etc. 13. 

2. ) Mobility increases as something happens 

to remove the group which has held the 
highest status in the past, thus making 14. 
room for lower status groups to move 
up on the scale* 

Political power is unevenly distributed through 
a population. 



a. The unequal distribution of political power 
reflects the basic unequal distribution of re- 
sources, skills, and motivation in a society. 
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are entitled to make such decision 
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Democracy as a political form is based on the gen- 
eral assumptions that majorities of citizens are the 
best judges of what is good for them and that they 
are entitled to make such decisions. 

People in most societies of the world depend upon 
people living in other communities and countries 
for certain goods and services and for markets for 
their goods. The degree of dependence upon other 
communities varies from one society to another. 

a. Specialization, whether by geographical area, 
person, or company, leads to interdependence. 

b. A place needs cheap and rapid transportation 

in order to carry on much trade with other places. 

Every economic system faces scarcity or a lack of 
enough productive resources to satisfy all human 
wants * 

Certain basic economic questions related to alloca- 
tion are resolved in some fashion in every society, 
although perhaps in no other way than by tradition. 
These questions are: (1) What and how much shall 
be produced? (2) How shall something be produced? 
and (3) How shall these goods and services be dis- 
tributed among the population ? 

Economic systems are usually mixed, with both 
public and private ownership and with decisions 
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made both by the governinent and by individual 
members of society • 

16. At any specific time the total economic output 
is affected by the quantity and quality of pro- 
ductive resources (natural resources, labor, 
and capital goods), by the level of technology, 
and by the efficiency of the organizational 
structure. 

a. The rational use of resources calls for the 
use of more of those resources in large 
supply as a substitute for those in short 
supply, even if a different balance might 
increase output per man hour. 

17. Prices (including wages) are affected by supply 
and demand. 

18. As compared with Individual enterprises and 
partnerships, corporations and joint stock 
companies make possible a larger investment 
in capital goods. 

19. There are many sources or bases of national poV7- 
e r in dealing with other countries. Differ- 
ences in population, resources, and industrial 
capacity are reflected in differences in na- 
tional power. 



20. Social scientists set up classificat 
purposes; the use of different criti 
different classifications. 

21. A person^s frame of reference aff 
ceptions and interpretations. 

a. It is impossible to understand t 
a piece of writing without undei 
author's frame of reference an( 
ulary. 



SXILLS 



1. Attacks problems in a rational ma 



a. Sets up hypotheses. 
Gathers information effectively. 

a. Adjusts reading rate to purpof 

b. Reads for main ideas and to ai 
tions 

c. Takes effective notes on readi 

d. Takes effective notes on lectu 
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20. Social scientists set up classifications to suit their 
purposes; the use of different criteria result in 
different classifications. 

21, A person's frame of reference affects his per- 
ceptions and interpretations. 

a. It is impossible to understand the meaning of 
a piece of writing without understanding the 
author's frame of reference and use of vocab- 
ulary. 



SKILLS 

1. Attacks problems in a rational manner , 
a. Sets up hypotheses. 

2. Gathers information effectively . 

a. Adjusts reading rate to purpose in reading. 

b. Reads for main ideas and to answer ques- 
tions 

c. Takes effective notes on reading. 

d. Takes effective notes on lectures. 
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e. Uses the Dictionary of American Biography , 

f. Uses different types of atlases, including 
historical atlases of various types. 

Evaluates information and sources of informa - 
tion* 

a. Differentiates between primary sources and 
secondary accounts. 

c. Looks for points of agreement and disagree- 
ment among sources of information. 

d. Differentiates between facts, inferences, 
and value judgements. 

e. Checks on the completeness of data and is 
wary of generalizations based on insufficient 
evidence. 

f. Is able to make participant -observer distinc- 
tions • 

Organizes and analyzes information and draws 
conclusions. 



c. Identifies cultural assumptions. 

d. Tests hypotheses against data. 

e. Generalizes from data. 

ATTmTDES 

1. Is curious about social data. 

2. Is sceptical of conventional truths an( 
widely -held and popular notions be ju 
ance with standards of empirical vali 

3. Evaluates sources of information. 

4. Is sceptical of the finality of knowied 
generalizations and theories as tenta 
subject to change in the light of new ( 



a. Categorizes data. 

b. Applies previously -learned concepts and 
generalizations to new data* 
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c. Identifies cultural assumptions. 

d. Tests hypotheses against data. 

e. Goneralizes from data. 

ATTITUDES 

1. Is curious about social data. 

2. Is sceptical of conventional truths and demands that 
widely -held and popular notions be judged in accord- 
ance with standards of empirical validation. 

3. Evaluates sources of information. 

4. Is sceptical of the finality of knowledge; considers 
generalizations and theories as tentative, always 
subject to change in the light of new evidence. 
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Outline of Content 

I. A given culture is an integrated whole, based on fundamental postulates or values: it is 
a network of cultural complexes of cultural traits which are patterned in a distinctive 
way; change in one area of culture results in changes in other areas. The English colo- 
nists naturally transferred to their new homes, the customs, attitudes, and institutions 
they had known and learned in their homeland. Seventeenth century England, however, 
was developing new cultural patterns of economics, nationalism, religion, and govern- 
ment. The colonists reflected these changing patterns. 

A. The English colonies were founded In the newer capitalistic spirit of modern 
Europe. 

1. English colonization was the product of private enterprise, financed by men 
who were chartered by the King. 

2. V/hile the interest of the King, merchants, and the colonists might all be 
different, all were eager for profits on trade. 

3. The English promoters of colonization expected the state to protect, encour- 
age, and aid their commerce. 

B. Underlying the concept of empire was the Idea of nationalism. 

1. The rise of the nation -state system had proceeded to a point where the ac- 
quisition of colonies was encouraged for prestige reasons. 

2. A new form of economic nationalism, mercantilism, encouraged the acquisi- 
tion of colonies to bolster the economic strength of the mother country. 

3t International rivalry based on military power and trade encouraged frequent 
wars. 

4. Although religious differences did not cause exploration and settlement of 
the New World initially, the Catholic-Protestant conflict added fuel to the 
nationalistic conflict over colonies. 

C. The English colonies were founded in an era of religious conflict and militancy. 
1. Although English forms of Protestantism predominated In the colonies. 
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there was a far greater proportion of dissenters in the colonies than in 
England. 

2. Anti -Catholicism war prevalent among all the English forms of Protes- 
tantism, 

3. Both dissenters and Anglicans erected established churches where they 
were able to and they did not extend complete religious freedom to the 
other non-conforming Christians, 

D, While the English colonies were being founded during the 17th Century the 
English people at home were fighting over control of the government. 

1, The middle class, using Parliament as an agency against the King, sought 
and obtained more self-rule and representation in government for them- 
selves, 

2, Suffrage and office-holding continued to be restricted to those with a stake 
in society, namely property holders, 

TI, Change in one area of a culture results in changes in other areas. Class structure in the 
colonies was a reflection both of the mother country and of changes which the migration 
to the New World produced, 

A. The English model of society was used: colonial society was definitely stratified 
although mobility existed as It had In England; since 17th csntury colonicts as 
well as Englishmen considered society and state a unity, those who hold politi- 
cal power, also had social, religious, and economic power, 

B. The English migrants to the New V/orld were not a representative sampling of 
all the English classes, however, A disproportionate number of the middling 
classes came, having certain effects: 

!• The colonial aristocracy was based less on birth and more on wealth, 
2. The colonial middle class was disproportionately larger when compared 
with that of the mother country. 
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3. The selective character of the migrants meant an aggressive, confident, 
individualistic group. 

4. Social mobility seemed greater simply because of the necessity of 
filling the traditional structure with new blood. 

C. Since land was a criterion of social status in the Old V/orld, the availability of 
cheap acres mean more rapid mobility upward for many. When the colonist ac- 
quired good soil, he was likely to acquire not only wealth but social status and 
political power according to the traditional English standards. 

III. Peoples living in the same type of environment use it differently, depending on their cultural 
values, knowledge, and technology. Colonial settlement, even at the time of the Revolution, 
was still confined to the area east of the Appalachians; English patterns of life still con- 
tinued to be the models for colonial life. 

A. The colonists' conceptions of land use and of th3 status of landholding were 
primarily English. 

B. Communication and trade were directed primarily to England, and secondarily, 
to the other countries. 

C. Transportation facilities, population density, communication difficulties, 
trade, and a host of other things combined to keep settlement east of the 
Appalachians. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



S. Applies previously -learned concepts I, 
and generalizations. 



To understand the history of the American - 
the colonies differed from present-day Unit 
necessary to understand the concept of cult 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, 

G, Culture differs from one society to 
another. 

G. In all societies people are expected 
to behave in certain ways and are 
taught that certain things are good 
and certain things bad. 



A. People ^s actions are affected by their ci 
perceptions which they have learned thti 
of socialization. 

B. Culture differs from one society to anott 
the culture of their society as they grow 
families and other groups with which the 
tact. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



To understand the history of the American colonies and how 
the colonies differed from present-day United States, it is 
necessary to understand the concept of culture. 



A. People's actions are affected by their cultural values and 
perceptions which they have learned through a process 
of socialization. 

B. Culture differs from one society to another; people learn 
the culture of their society as they grow up from their 
families and other groups with which they come into con- 
tact. 
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TEACHING PROCEDURES MATERIALS 

1, Hold a . discussion in which students review the meaning of culture. They 
should have a good grasp of this concept if they have come through the 
earlier courses in the Minnesota Project Social Studies program, par- 
ticularly the seventh grade course. If it seems wise, use several of the 
following activities to help pupils develop a better understanding of the 
concept. 

a. Ask boys individually if, after a long absence from home, they kiss 
their mothers, fathers, or brothers. After surveying the boys in 
the class on this question, point out that this is typical behavior for 
recent immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe. Ask boys why 
they do or do not follow this practice. 



b. Ask the girls in the class if they kiss relatives after a long absence . 
Compare the behavior of girls with that of boys in the class and that 
of recent immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe, 

c. Ask the class: Do you believe that boys and girls of your age should 
engage in romantic kissing? Where and when is such behavior proper ? 
Compare the attitudes of class members to those of peoples in some 
other cultures toward romantic kissing before marriage (e, g. Hausa 
of Nigeria — see unit in grade two for help; earlier Chinese norms^ 
etc, ) 

d. Perhaps give pupils some food which they would consider exotic and 

ask them to eat iU (e. g. You might offer someone a chocolate covered grasshppper 

o 
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G. Culture is learned, not inborn. 




without telling the student what it is. It may be wise to tell him just 
before he bites into it. Have the class discuss his reaction and the 
reasons for it. Be sure to point out that this food is a delicacy in 
another culture. ) 

. Choose ten volunteers and send them out of the room. Then tell the 
class to note carefully the distance which each student stands from 
another when doing certain things. Now call the first two couples in, 
one after the other, and ask each couple to shake hands with each other. 
The rest of the class should make notes of their observations. Ask the 
next two couples to come to the front of the room, (one after the other) 
and pretend that they are at a party conversing. They should be asking 
each other questions such as those they might ask at such a party. (If 
there is a foreign student in class, have him take part in the experiment 
in the last of these couples. Pupils should notice carefully wheth- 

er or not lie behaves in the same way that the others do. ) Now call in 
the other two students, one at a time. V/hen each student comes ih, 
the teacher might start talking to him and walk up to him, finally get- 
ting closer than arms length. (The pupil is likely to back off some at 
that point. ) 

Now discuss: How far apart did these couples stand when they were con- 
versing? What happened when I (the teacher) got closer to the student 
than that ? V/hy do you think this is true when in some societies people 
litand much closer than arms length and some would not stand so close? 

Perh^s do the following: A sk: How early does a person learn the role he 
is to play as a male or female in our society? Have pupils set up hy- 
potheses about whether or not a five-year old child would know his or her 
role. Then bring in two five-year old girls and two five-year old boys 
and have students ask them a pre-arranged list of questions such as: 
Would you cry if you fell down? Why or why not? Do you like to play 
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G. Culture is learned, not inborn. 

G. A given culture is a network of culture 
complexes of cultural traits which are 
patterned in a distinctive way* 

G. The individual acquires his attitudes, 
values, behavior patterns, meanings, 
and expectations about his future --in 
other words, the culture of his society - 
through the process of socialization. 



G. Although culture is alv/ays changing, 
certain parts or elements may persist 
over long periods of time. 

S. Applies previously-learned concepts 
and generalizations, 

S. Sets up hypotheses. 
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C. Although present-day culture in the U.S. 
culture of Colonial America, certain el€ 
sisted. 
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C. Although present-day culture in the U.S. differs from the 
culture of Colonial America, certain elements have per- 
sisted. 
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with dolls ? Why or why not? V/ould you like to wear a dress to school 
tomorrow? V/hy or why not? etc. Then have each student prepare a 
written statement about whether or not he thinks the data they have col- 
lected from these children's responses support or refute their hypotheses. 

These demonstrations should point out that many cultural acts are so bred 
into us that to think about them at all is unusual - -we take them for granted. 
The teacher should also be able to use them to review the idea that culture 
is learned and ways it is learned. 

If pupils have not come through the Center's seventh grade course, you may 
wish to use (in modified form) some of the activities suggested in the units 
for that course to teach pupils the meaning of culture and that culture is 
learned. Supplement the suggestions in a-f as needed to make sure that 
students understand these ideas. 



2. Hold a discussion on the questions: V/hat do you think are the major char- 
acteristics of our culture? (V/hat values do you think Americans hold as 
most important? V/hat typical behaviors do we exhibit which would not be 
as likely to be found in some other societies ?) Also discuss: How do you 
think our culture developed in this fashion ? (This should be review for 
pupils who have come through the Center's sixth grade course. Otherwise, 
have Dunils set up hypotheses to test as they study U. S. history. ) 



If activity no. 2 is not used, prepare a bulletin board entitled the "Good 
Old Days vs. Today's V/orld. " Select pictures that show the vast differences 
between the economic activities of colonial times and today. Ask: V/hat 
differences do you see between the economic activities of the colonial period 
and today ? What cultural facets do the people of both periods seem to have in 
common. Now discuss the last questions suggested in activity 2, above. 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, II. The settlement of the colonies was related tc 

economic developments in Europe, and the ] 

S, Sets up hypotheses. to the early colonies reflected the views of 

ture in the countries from which they came* 

A. Most of the colonists came from Englam 
die class, capitalistic minded, Frotestan 

S. Categorizes data. 

A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 
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^kBOUT SOCIAL DATA. 11. The settlement of the colonies was related to political and 

economic developments in Europe, and the people who came 
neses. to the early colonies reflected the views of the existing cul- 

ture in the countries from which they came, 

A, Most of the colonists came from England and were mid- 
dle class, c^italistic minded, Protestants, 

ata« 



■ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, 
■leses. 
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4. Give a pretest to determine what conceptions the students have about the 
English colonial settlers. Ask each student to write an essay (in about 20 
minutes) in which he describes as fully as he can what he thinks an average 
settler was like (his nationality, religion, ideas, income, occupation, per- 
sonality, social views, customs, etc. ) 



5, After students have completed their essays, read aloud several of them. 
Have a classroom secretary make two parallel lists on the challiboard of the 
characteristics named in each. The class should compare the two lists, 
noting points of agreement and disagreement. (As characteristics are 
listed, make sure that pupils understand what is meant by each. ) 

Now ask: How many of the rest of you identified this characteristic ? 
(Count hands on tLie first one on the chalkboard and then go on to the 
others. ) What other characteristics did you list ? (Add these on the chalk- 
board in a third list. ) 

Pupils may or may not, depending upon earlier courses which they have 
had or their general fund of information, identify those aspects which are 
most characteristic: Protestant, capitalist, middle class, Anglo-Saxon. 
K not, ask a series of additional questions to help bring out these char- 
acteristics or to have pupils set up hypotheses about them. (e. g. What 
religion did most of the colonists have? Christian or non-Chrlstlan? 
Catholic or Protestant? Why do you think so? V/ere most of the early 
colonists members of the poorest classes in other countries or were 
most of them members of the middle or upper classes ? Why do you think 
so ? From what country did most of the members of the thirteen colonies 
come? etc J 
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S. Applies previously -learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data> 

S, Sets up hypotheses > 



Sets up hypotheses. 



S. Reads for main ideas and to answer 
questions , 

S. Adjusts reading rate to purpose In 
reading. 
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B. At the time of the English settlements in 
land and Europe were going through a pen 
and even revolutionary changes. 



1. Underlying the concept of empire and t 
of the American colonies was the idea 



The rise of the nation -state system 
to a point where the acquisition of 
couraged for prestige reasons. 
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■brevlously -learned concepts 
ralizations to new data. 



mypotheses. 



hypotheses, B. At the time of the English settlements in America, Eng- 

land and Europe were going through a period of dymanic 
and even revolutionary changes. 



■ r main ideas and to answer 1. Underlying the concept of empire and the settlement 

of the American colonies was the idea of nationalism, 

■r eading rate to purpose in a. The rise of the nation-state system had proceeded 

to a point where the acquisition of colonies was en- 
couraged for prestige reasons. 
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6* Once pupils have suggested a final list of characteristics or alternative lists 
as hypotheses, discuss: Do you think it meant the same thing to be a Protes- 
tant in thr 17th century as it does today? V/hy or why not ? Do you think it 
meant the same thing to be a member of the middle class in the 17th century 
as U does today ? Why or why not? How do present-day capitalists view 
government intervention in the economy? Do you think 17th century capital- 
ists view such intervention in the sam^ way? 

Obviously, students will not know the answers to many of these questions 
about the 17th century. If they have come through earlier courses in the 
Center's curriculum, they will probably hypothesize that people in these 
different groups in the 17th century would not have been the same in all ways 
as people in such groups today and would not have perceived their situation 
in the same way^ Keep a list of the class' hypotheses and reasons for them 
and ask students to check them as they study this unit. 



1. Before pupils do any reading, discuss: V/hy do you think England wanted 
colonies in the New World? Have pupils make suggestions to be checked as 
they read later. The kinds of suggestions will depend upon what they remera 
ber from an earlier course on U. S. history. 



Developmental Activities 



8. Have pupils read narts 1 and 2 of Gallman to gain an overview of the econom- Gallman, 

ic assumptions of the age, both in England and in the colonies. They should American 

read rapidly to try to find out what economic reasons English leaders had 5-29. 
for trying to colonize the new world and what economic reasons people had 
^ for coming to the new world. 

ERIC 
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There are many sources or bases of . 
national power in dealing with other 
countries. Differences in population, 
resources, and industrial capacity are 
reflected in differences in national 
power. 

G. Nationalism usually makes people pre- 
pared to divert resources and effort 
into channels in which they will make 
a contribution to national power* 

S. Generalizes from data. 



b. A new form of economic nationalisn 
encouraged the acquisition of coloni 
economic strength of the mother co^ 

c. International rivalry based on milit 
trade encouraged frequent wars. 

2. Although religious differences did not < 
and settlement of the New V/orld initia 
Protestant conflict added fuel to the na 
flict over colonies. 



S, Tests hypotheses against data. 



tiany sources or bases of . 
/er in dealing with other 
Differences in population, 
and industrial capacity are 
differences in national 



usually makes people pre- 
ert resources and effort 
s in which they will make 
on to national power. 
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b. A new form of economic nationalism, mercantilism, 
encouraged the acquisition of colonies to bolster the 
economic strength of the mother country. 

c. International rivalry based on military power and 
trade encouraged frequent wars. 

2. Although religious differences did not cause exploration 
and settlement of the New V/orld initially, the Catholic - 
Protestant conflict added fuel to the nationalistic con- 
flict over colonies. 



from data. 



heses s^ainst data. 
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They should look for information which might support or refute their hypoth-- 
eses about similarities or differences between 17th century and present-day 
Protestants, middle class, and capitalists. Before pupils begin reading, 
review techniques for reading rapidly for the main ideas and to answer ques- 
tions. Discuss the differences in rate of reading for such purposes and for 
details or for entertainment. (It would be possible to use texts rather than 
Gallman for this activity, but few texts analyze the material needed as well 
as Gallman. It would be possible for some students to read Gallman and 
some to read available textbooks on U. S. history,) 



. Afterwards, discuss: V/hat do we mean by capitalism today? (Review what 
pupils learned in the Center's ninth grade course. ) How was 17th century 
capitalism related to mercantilism? In what ways are 17th century and 
present-day capitalism alike and unlike? 

Perhaps call for volunteers to role-play a discussion between several 17th 
century capitalists in England and several S. capitalists of today about the 
qul^stion: How much regulation of business activity and trade is wise ? 

Perhaps ask for volunteers to role play an imaginary discussion in heaven 
between a 17th century Protestant and a modern-day Protestant about how 
he perceives tne importance of his religion, religious differences in the 
world, and the danger to him from such religious differences. 

Return to the pupils' list of hypotheses set up in activities 5-6. Have the 
class examine them to see whether they wish to cross off some as refuted by 
the evidence thus far, if they wish to modify some, or If they wish to add 
others for further testing against other data. 



S. Generalizes from data. 



S. Differentiates between primary sources 
and secondary accounts, 

S. Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of generalizations based 
on insufficient evidence. 



S. Checks on the bias and competency of 
witnesses, authors, and producers of 
materials. 

G. It is impossible to understand the mean- 
ing of a piece of writing without under- 
standing the author^s frame of reference 
and use of vocabulary. 



Checks on the completeness of data and' 
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10. Have the students compare the space and treatment of colonization in Eur- 
opean textbooks and American texts. Let them read only for the main 
ideas presented. Have the students try to analyze the reasons for the dif- 
ferences, thus putting the colonization movement into historical perspec- 
tive. Make certain the students realize that the English colonies were 
founded during a dynamic, changing (even revolutionary) period of English 
and European history so that they do not think of the Old World as static and 
the New World as different and "new. " 



. Discuss: How do we know what the assumptions of these 17th century Eng- 
lishmen* and colonists were? (As necessary, ask additional questions to 
bring out the problems faced by historians, the kinds of materials he uses, 
and how he analyzes such materials, e.g. Suppose you were an historian. 
V/hat kinds of evidence would you look for? V/hat kinds of records might 
you find ? Who would have been writing the accounts in the 17th century ? 
Does this raise any difficulties for you if you want to know how wide- 
spread certain beliefs v;ere at that time? V/hat other problems would you 
as an historian face in trying to decide how much faith to put in certain 
records?) 

How much is needed at this point to teach the class something about the 
historian^s craft and problems of historical criticism depends upon what 
kinds of courses students have had earlier. If they have come through 
the Center*s sixth grade course and reviewed ideas of evaluating sources 
of information in grades 7-9 or if they have had other courses which have 
dealt with problems of historical criticism, the discussion suggested above 
may be enough at this point to remind pupils of the need to evaluate sources 
of information and the points which must be kept in mind in such evaluation. 
. If not, you may wish to do one of several activities such as: 

a. Use aji example such as that suggested in Unit 1 in the Center^s 
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is wary of generalizations based on 
insufficient evidence, ^ 

S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of witnesses, authors^ and producers 
o f materials , 

S, Is able to make participant -observer 
distinctions, 

G. A person^s frame of reference affects 
his perceptions and interpretations. 



S. Differentiates batween primary sour" * 
ces and secondary accounts. 

Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of generalizations based 
on insufficient evidence, 

S, Checks on the bias and competency of 
witnesses, authors^ and producers 
of materials. 

G. A person's frame of reference affects 
his perceptions and interpretations* 

S. Checks on the completeness of data 
and is wary of generalizations based 
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sixth grade course in which you show pupils a film of a different culture 
and ask them to pretend that they are explorers and are trying to write 
an account to tell people at home ^out what this group of people is 
like. Compare accounts and have pupils note differences in what dif- 
ferent students report (either disagreement about facts or differences 
in facts thought important enough to record), the way in which students^ 
own values. affect the views they express about the culture (including the 
adjectives they use), and ways in which their own culture affects the 
kind of things reported, (e. g. To what extent have they reported the 
things which they think strange or different from their own culture 
rather than the things which the ether culture has in common with 
theirs ? To what extend have they focused upon what they consider very 
different to the exclusion of reporting upon the total culture in a sys- 
tematic way?) From such an activity, it is easy to lead into the prob- 
lems of using eye-witness accounts of earlier periods. 

b. Use current examples within the school or school activities which all 
pupils have observed and have pupils write accounts of what happened. 
If they have not observed the events, they should ask other students in 
school what happened and then write an account, indicating their sour- 
ces of information. Try to choose a fairly dramatic incident, or even 
ask some teachers and students in another class to stage such an inci- 
dent for. purposes of this activity. Compare accounts and analyze the 
differences in first-hand accounts and hearsay, the degree of s^reement 
or disagreement about what happened, ways in which the personal atti- 
tudes and interests of students have affected their accounts, etc. 



c. Have pupils look at some recent public opinion poll about a topic which 
O interests them. Discuss: How well do you think such a poll reveals the 
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on insufficient evidence , 

S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of vrilti^flBeSy authors, and producers 
of materials. 



S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors. 



EVALUATES SOURCES OF INFOR- 
MATION. 



S. Looks for points of agreemont and 
disagreement among sources of 
information. 

A. EVALTJATES SOURCES OF INFOR- 
MATION. 



S. Reads jfor main ideas and to answer c. The English colonies were founded in tl 
questions. spirit of modern Europe. 
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The English colonies were founded in the newer capitalis 
tic spirit of modern Europe. 
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actual state of opinion in this country? (If possible compare several 
opinion polls during a political campaign or about the same topic in 
which the pollsters arrive at different conclusions. Also discuss the 
problems of sampling involved and the way in which the wording of 
questions or the people who are interviewers may affect the way in 
which people respond to such questions. Perhaps review some of the 
ideas learned in the seventh or eighth grade courses of the Center on 
problems of sampling and conducting surveys. ) Then ask: V/ould such 
polls provide future historians with any better records about our day 
than present-day historians have about the attitudes of people some 
centuries ago? V/hy or why not? 

d. Find examples in newspapers or magazines of news stories which 
seem contradictory or which use colored words and phrases to present 
certain interpretations. Try to choose stories about events in which 
pupils are ints3rested. Have the class evaluate such stories for bias 
and to decide what they can conclude from such accounts, V/hat prob- 
lems do they see in using such accounts as evidence? 

e. Tell pupils about some famous historical hoax which illustrates the See almc 
problem which historians face in trying to ascertain whether or not historic^ 
records are what they purport to be. 

These and many other kinds of activities can be used to introduce pupils 
to the problems faced by the historian, the techniques he uses in trying 
to ascertain facts about the past, the need to evaluate sources of informa- 
tion in terms of the bias and competency of authors and the completeness 
of data, and the need to compare different accounts of the same events. 



12. Assign all but one or two students a colonial figure of prominence. (As- 
sign the others the task suggested in activity ifrl3. ) Students are to locate 
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See almost any book on the 
historical method. 
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Categorizes data. 1. English colonization was the product c 

prise, financed by men who were chai 
King. 

2. V/hile the interest of the King, merch: 
colonists might all be different, all w^ 
profits on trade. 

3, The English promoters of colonization 
state to protect, encourage, and aid t\ 

Uses the Dictionary of American 
Biography, 



4 

Categorizes data. 



) 
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1. English colonization was the product of private enter- 
prise, financed by men who were chartered by the 
King, 

2. V/hile the interest of the King, merchants, and the 
colonists might all be different, all were eager for 
profits on trade, 

3. The English promoters of colonization expected the 
state to protect, encourage, and aid their commerce. 
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the following information about the person they investigate: religion, 
family status, education, occupation, relative income level, amount 
and kind of property held^ and offices held in government and church. 
Perhpas give each pupil a chart on which he can record hie information. 
Each student should then add his information to a chart made on a 
large sheet of white paper for posting on the bulletin board or on a 
chart on a piece of acetate for projecting with an overhead projector. 
Or one or two students who print well might be asked to record all 
of the data collected by the others on such a chart. Perhaps group 
the leaders on the chart by northern, middle, and southern colonies. 



See possible 
in the appen 



Encourage most students to use the Dictionary of American Biography, 
which is probably the best source of information for such material on 
most of the leaders. Bring a copy of one of the volumes to class and 
introduce the collection to them. Explain how the collection was com- 
piled, what it contains, what its position is in the academic world of 
historians, etc. Urge students to try to use it, even though the writing 
is fairly difficult. 



D ictionary c 
Biography, 



Also recommend some other sources such as easier encyclopedias 
and any biographies which are available in the school library. 



13. Have one or two very good readers use Nettles to collect similar infor- 
mation for the men in England who promoted the colonial ventures. 
They might record such information on a chart to be compared with the 
information collected and recorded on leaders in the colony. They 
should alGO collect information on the purposes of these English promoters 
and on the methods they chose to finance their operations. Again, they 
might trv to prepare a chart to illustrate their findings. 



Nettles, Th 
American C 
ch. 5. 
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Whenever things valued by a society 
are scarce, there will be differential 
access to and control of these valued 
and scarce things by sub-groups within 
the society. 

Class membership has certain effects 
on life and behavior (class correlates). 

Status may be acquired by birth, achieve- 
ment , or some combination of birth 
and achievement. 

Societies differ in the relative number 
of ascribed and achieved statuses they 
provide and the relative emphasis they 
are given. 

Social scientists set up classifications 
to suit their purposes; the use of dif- 
ferent criteria result in different clas- 
sifications. 

Status may be acquired by birth, achieve- 
ment, or some combination of birth and 
achievement. 

Societies differ in the relative number of 
ascribed and achieved statuses they pro- 
vide and the relative emphasis they are 
given. 



Class structure in the colonies was a n 
the mother country and of changes whici 
to the New World produced, 

1. The English model of society was us( 
society was definitely stratified, altli 
existed, as it had in England. 
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Class structure in the colonies was a reflection both of 
the mother country and of changes which the migration 
to the New V/orld produced. 

1. The English model of society was used. Colonial 
society was definitely stratified, although mobility 
existed, as it had in England, 
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14. Review what students learned in their junior high school courses about 

the concepts of social class, role, status, and social mobility. If students 
have not come through the Center's junior high program or if they need 
more than just a brief review of these concepts, spend some time making 
sure that they understand the meaning of these terms and their relation- 
ships to each other. You may wish to do one or more of the following: 

a* Use some of the activities suggested in the seventh grade course on 
Man and Culture to teach the concept of role and status. 



b. Give pupils data or show them tables on subjective perceptions by Ameri 
cans of their own class position. You could see either the 1940 survey 
froiTi Fortune or from the Institute of Public Opinion. Or you might 
have pupils compare them. Now show the class graphs comparing the 
percentages of people In different classes If such classes are stratified 
by Income. Ask: To what extent do people's perceptions of their class 
jibe with classes divided according to Income? (Have pupils mal<e a care- 
ful comparison between the tables on incomes and ;:rerceptions. ) 

. Given these Income statistics, how can you explain the fact 
that so few Americans claimed to be members of the upper class ? 
that so few said they were members of the lower class ? What do these 
claims Indicate about 20th century American cultural values ? 

Also discuss: Do you think that today income Is only basis for the dif- 
ferences In status between different groups In our population? Show 




- Tables and c 
surveys and 
ratings can 
ch. 6 of Bro 
Sociology , 
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ch. 6 of Broom and Selznick, 
Sociology , 
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2S in status between different groups in our population? Show 
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G. Members of a class can move out of 
the class by various means, and this 
mobility may be up or down. The 
amount of mobility differs in different 
societies. 
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S. Generalizes from data » 

G* Whenever things valued by a society 
are scarce, there will be differential 
access to and control of these valued 
and scarce things by sub-groups within 
the society^ 

G* Status may be acquired by birth, achieve- 
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pupils the way in which 90 occupations were rated in 1957, or have pupils 
rate these same occupations in terms of highest status, next highest, etc. 
and have the class develop a chart to show the status as ranked by the class. 
Pick out some occupations which seem to have high status but lower incomes 
than those of some other occupations. How can pupils explain the ratings? 
Pick out some other occupations which are ranked rather low, considering 
the incomes usually received in such occupations. How can pupils explain 
these rankings? V/hat do people consider (or what do members of this class 
consider) factors which give high status to people ? 

c. Perhaps show the class a chart comparing fathers' and sons' occupations in Tables < 
the U.S. in 1950. Ask: What does this chart show about opportunities in our U.S. ci 
country today for moving into a higher social class ? V/hat does it show about Broom 
downward mobility into lower classes ? (Be sure to call attention to the per- Sociol o 
cent of laborers who come from families where the fathers were of a higher 
occupational class. ) 

Now tell the class that as they study colonial history and later periods of Amer- 
ican history, they should analyze the social system to try to decide what kind 
of class system existed, what role perceptions people had in the different 
classes, what factors made for high and low status, and how easy it was to move 
from one class to another (either up or down). 

15. Have the class examine the data on the chart of colonial leaders. You may wish 
to have pupils add some data orally about these leaders. Ask: V/hat tentative 
conclusions can you draw about the class of these leaders and the character- 
istics which seemed most important in determining class and status in the 
colonial period? V/as there any differences between the northern and southern 
colonies on these characteristics ? V/hat does this data suggest about the total 
clp.es- structure in the colonies? 

The teacher may wish to add data, where appropriate, from the article by 

o 
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ment, or some combination of birth 
and achievement. 

G. Control of one or a few scarce and 
valued things may enable a group to 
get control of other scarce and valued 
things and thus pyramid their power. 



S. Generalizes from data, 

G. As compared with individual enter- 
prises and partnerships, corporations 
and joint stock companies make pos- 
sible a larger investment in capital 
goods. 



Identifies cultural assumptions. 

Si Checks on the bias and competency 
of sources of information^ 

S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among sources of ~ 
information, 
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Mildred Campbell in order to help clarify the class structure of the colo- Caaipbe! 
nies. Make sure, also, that pupils understand the implications of the wide- of Some 
spread landholding for the class structure of the period. in Smith 



Have pupils review what they learned in the junior high school or in activity 
14b about the contemporary class structure in this country. Compare and 
contrast it with that in colonial America, 



Century 



16. Now have pupils compare the chart of colonial leaders with the chart of 
Englishmen who promoted the colonies. What similarities and differences 
do they see? Have pupils examine and discuss the chart on the purposes 
and techniques of these English promoters. Make certain the students 
understand that the promoters were private individuals, willing to risk 
capital in a business venture, and that the crown, while unwilling to risk 
capital, was willing to encour^e and protect these promoters. 

If you have not had any students do activity 14, prepare such a chart your- 
self to use with an informal lecture on the characteristics, purposes, and 
techniques of the English promoters. Students should be able to contribute 
something to this informal lecture discussion from their reading of Gallman. 



17. Have pupils read excerpts from what the colonists themselves had to say "Selected 
about class. Then ask: How aware did these colonists seem to be of Colonial 
class aifferences ? To what extent did they seem to accent or approve of 
a well-defined class structure? How reliable do you think these sour^^es 
are as data for such conclusions? What other data would you like to have 
to check your conclusions. 
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it with that in colonial America. 



Campbell, ''Social Origins 
of Some Early Americans, 
in Smith, ed. , Seventeenth 
Century America, pp. 6:PB9. 



pupils compare the chart of colonial leaders with the chart of 
len who promoted the colonies. What similarities and differences 
ee? Have pupils examine and discuss the chart on the purposes 
iques of these English promoters. Make certain the students 
d that the promoters were private individuals, willing to risk 
a business venture, and that the crown, while unwilling to risk 
as willing to encourage and protect these promoters. 

e not had any students do activity 14, prepare such a chart your- 
e with an informal lecture on the characteristics, purposes, and 
s of the English promoters. Students should be able to contribute 
g to this informal lecture discussion from their reading of Gallman. 



Is read excerpts from what tae colonists themselves had to say 
ss. Then ask: How aware did these colonists seem to be of 
erences? To what extent did they seem to accept or approve of 
fined class structure? How reliable do you think these sources 
ta for such conclusions ? V/hat other data would you like to have 
our conclusions* 



"Selected Readings on 
Colonial History'* 
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G. Class membership has certain effects 
on life and behavior (class correlates). 



S. Categorizes data. 



2. The English migrants to the New Woi 
representative sampling of all the En 
however. A disproportionate numbei 
classes came, having certain effects 

a. The colonial aristocracy was base 
and more on wealth. 

b. The colonial middle class was disj 
larger when compared with that of 

c. The selective character of the mig 
agressive, confident, individualis 

d. Social mobility seemed greater six 
the necessity of filling the traditioi 
new blood. 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 

G. Migration of people from one part 
of the .7orld to another involves the 
movement of culture and material 
objects and so the diffusion of culture* 

G. People can. move out of one class to 




The English migrants to the New World were not a 
representative sampling of all the English clasces, 
however. A disproportionate number of the middling 
classes came, having certain effects: 

a. The colonial aristocracy was based less on birth 
and more on wealth. 

b. The colonial middle class was disproportionately 
larger when compared with that of the mother country. 

c. The selective character of the migrants meant an 
agressive, confident, individualistic group. 

d. Social mobility seemed greater simply because of 
the necessity of filling the traditional structure with 
new blood. 
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18. You might also use pictures to illustrate class differences in housing and 
clothing* However, do not overdo this use of pictures if pupils have come 
through the Center *s sixth grade course, since pictures were used widely 
for this purpose. 



10, Have a good student read Gavelle^G description of social stratification in Savelle , Se 
England in the 17th century. He should prepare a chart for the bulletin 
board or for projection showing this structure. For example, on the left- 
hand side of the chart he might place the classes in order of their status 
(from top to bottom). On the right hand side, under a column entitled 
characteristics, he might list the characteristics of each class. 
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Have the class examine this chart carefully. Then ask: Given what you 
have leained about the differences in social class between colonial leaders 
and the English promoters of colonies, would you expect colonial society 
to reproduce exactly the same class structure with the same people in it 
that were found in Enj^land? Why or why not? What opportunities were 
there for those of the lower middle class to rise in the class structure in 
the New V/orld? V/ould such opportunities be greater or smaller than in 
England? Why? What opportunities would the mercantile class have to 
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?t also use pictures to illustrate class differences in housing and 
However, do not overdo this use of pictures if pupils have come 
Ae Center's sixth grade course, since pictures were used widely 
urpose. 

)od student read Gavelle'G description of social stratification in Savelle , Seeds of Liberty. 

,n the 17th century. He should prepare a chart for the bulletin ~ 
for projection showing this structure. For example, on the left- 
of the chart he might place the classes in order of their status 
I to bottom). On the right hand side, under a column entitled 
Hstlcs, he might list the characteristics of each class. 
I 



:lass examine this chart carefully. Then ask: Given what you 
led about the differences in social class between colonial leaders 
iglish promoters of colonies, would you expect colonial society 
ice exactly the same class structure with the same people in it 
found in England ? Why or why not ? V/hat opportunitie were 
':hose of the lower middle class to rise in the class structure in 
orld? Would such opportunities be greater or smaller than in 
Why? What opportunities would the mercantile class have to 
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another by marriage or by a change 
in their control of status -conferring 
factors such as money^ education^ 
political office, land, etc. 

G. Social mobility increases as some- 
thing happens to remove the group which 
has held the hi^est ctatus in the past, 
thus making room for lower status 
groups to move up .on the scale. 

S. Looks for points of agreement and dis - 
agreement among sources of information. 

S. Applies previously-learned concepts and 
generalizations to new data. 



S. Tests hypotheses against data. 

S. Checks on the bias of sour ces. 

S. Generalizes from data. 

G. *?Tation of people from one part of 
the world to another involves the 
movement of culture and material 
objects and so the diffusion of culture. 
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rise in the New V/orld? Would their opportunities be greater or smaller 
than in England? V/hy ? From what you know about colonial Virginia, 
would you expect the class structure to be th^ same as that in New England ? 
V/hy or why not? 



20. Read aloud or have a pupil report on Savelle^s description of the class 
structure in Boston, at Harvard, and in the Colchester Church* Ask: 
V/hat does this description tell us about the class system in New England? 
V/hy was John Adams ranked 14th in his class of 24 at Harvard? To 
what social class ao you think most of the Harvard students belonged? 
Does Savelle^s statement support or contradict other sources on the straf- 
ification system? 



2U Have pupils read Cadwallader Colden's ranking of members of New York^s 
society. Discuss: How did this status system compare with that in England 
at the time? Also ask: Did Golden seem to like the merchants? How did 
these class distinctions compare with those found in Virginia? in other 
parts of the colonies ? in England? 



Savelle, Seec 



"Selected R< 
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the N'iw World? \7ould their opportunities be greater or smaller 
England? V/hy? From what you know about colonial Virginia, 
I'-ou expect the class structure to be the same as that in New England? 
why not? 



oud or have a pupil report on Savelle's description of the class 
?e in Boston, at Harvard, and in the Colchester Church. Ask: 
es this description tell us about the class system in New England? 
s John Adams ranked 14th in his class of 24 at Harvard? To 
cial class do you think most of the Harvard students belonged? 
velle^s statement support or contradict other sources on the straf- 
1 system? 



pils read Cadwallader Colden^s ranking of members of New York's 

Discuss: How did this status system compare with that in England 
me ? Also ask; Did Colden seem to like the merchants ? How did 
ass distinctions compare with those found in Virginia? in other 
the colonies? In England? 



Savelle^ Seeds of Liberty, 



"Selected Readings on 
Colonial America. 
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G. Migration of people from one part of 
the world to another involves the move- 
ment of culture and material objects 
and so the diffusion of culture. 

Mobility increases as something hap- 
pens to remove the group which has 
held the highest status in the past, 
thus making room for lower status 
groups to move up on the scale. 

G. Culture traits may change through a 
process of innovation from within. 

G. , Societies differ in the relative number 
of ascribed and achieved statuses they 
provide and the relative emphasis they 
are given, 

S. Generalizes from data. 

G. Migration of people from one part of 
the world to another involves the move- 
ment of culture and material objects 
and so the diffusion of culture. 



G. Mobility increases as something hap- 
pens to remove the group which has 
held the highest status in the past, 
thus making room for lower status 
gro ups to move up on the scale. 
Chainges in one aspect of a culture will 
hav»e effects on other aspects. 



^2- 

22. No'^v read aloud a quotation from Savelle on the difference between the Savelle, Se_ 

aristocracy of New England and that of Old England and upon the upward 
mobility in New England of people v;ho had belonged to the lowor middle 
class or commercial class in England. 



23. Have several students read Savelle 's description of the growth of the Savelle, Sec 

class system in colonial Virginia. They should prepare a ctiart resem- 
bling that constructed in activity 19. 

Have the class compare the two charts. Discuss: Mow closely did the 
social structure of Virginia compare with that in England? Also ask: 
Do you think the aristocrats of Virginia had been aristocrats in England? 
V/hy or why not? Have the students who have read Savelle describe how 
the aristocracy of Virginia arose. 
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d aloud a quotation from Savelle on the difference between the Savelle, Seeds of Liberty > 

acy of New England and that of Old England and upon the upward 

in New England of people v;ho had belonged to the lowor middle 

commercial class in England. 



eral students read Savelle^s description of the growth of the Savelle; Seeds of Liberty. 

3tem in colonial Virginia. They should prepare a chart resem- 
t constructed in activity 19. 

class compare the two charts. Discuss: How closely did the 
ructure of Virginia compare with that in England? Also ask; 
link the aristocrats of Virginia had been aristocrats in England? 
/hy not? Have the students who have read Savelle describe how 
pcracy of Virginia arose. 
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Takes effective i^.ctes on reading. 3. Since land was a criterion of social sU 

~ World, the availability of cheap acres 

rapid mobility upward lor many. VJhe 
got good soil, he was likely to ac<; 
wealth but social status and political p 
to the traditional English standards. 

III. People use their physical environment in tei 
tural values, perceptions, and level of techr 
settlement, even at the time of the Revolutic 
fined to the area east of the Appalachians, 
of liie still continued to be the models for cc 

A. The Colonists^ conceptions of land use ar 
of landholding wex^e primarily English, 

B. Transportation facilities, population denj 
tion difficultires, trade, and a host of oil 
bined to keep settlement east of the Appal 



People use their physical environ- 
ment in terms of their cultural 
values, perceptions, and level of 
technology. 

People can move out of one class 
to another by marriage or by a 
change in their control of status 
conferring factors such as money, 
education, political office, land, 
etc. 



3. Since land was a criterion of social status in the Old 
World, the availability of cheap acres meant more 
rapid mobility upward for many. When the colonist 
got good soil, he was likely to acquire not only 
wealth but social status and political power according 
to the traditional English standards. 

People use their physical environment in terms of their cul- 
tural values, perceptions, and level of technology. Colonial 
settlement, even at the time of the Revolution, was still con- 
fined to the area east of the Appalachians. English patterns 
of life still continued to be the models for colonial life. 

A. The Colonists' conceptions of land use and of the status 
of landholding were primarily English. 

B, Transportation facilities, population densUy, communica- 
tion difficultires, trade, and a host of other things com- 
bined to keep settlement east of the Appalachians. 
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24. Have students read Fart III of the Gallman pamphlet. They should talce Gallman, E 
notes on possible eiiects of the ease of obtaining land on the social sys- Americ an C 
tern plus notes on colonial economic development and production. Rc- Part Ki. 
view note -taking techniques with them before they begin. 
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25. Now hold a discussion on farming, the dominant occupation of the colo- 
nial period. Ask: V/hy did the colonists set up the land-holding patterns 
that they did? V/hy did owning land carry such high prestige value ? 
How did the ease of becoming a land-owner axfect social mobility between 
classes? v/here did colonists gain their ideas about how to farm? (Do 
not emphasize unduly the particular crops of each area unless pupils 
have not come through the Center's sixth grade curriculum. ) Make 
sure that pupils understand that the basic ideas about agriculture in the 
colonies came from the An ;lo -Saxon heritage of most colonists. Add 
additional information as needed to clarify diffusion through migration. 



The teache] 
Eorkhofer, 
Cu'lv.re and 
tier, Agri 
Vol, 38, pf 
Savelle, Se 
pp. 182-20^ 
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jdents read Fart III of the Gall man pamphlet. They should talce 
I possible effects of the ease of obtaining land on the social sys- 
5 notes on colonial economic development and production. Rc- 
e -taking techniques with them before they begin. 



Gallman, Developing the 

Am eric an Colo ^^ j es , 
Tart ilL 



i a discussion on farming, the dominant occupation of the colo- 
Lod. Ask: Why did the colonists set up the land-holding patterns 
did? Why did owning land carry such high prestige value? 
the ease of becoming a Imd-owner affect social mobility between 
? Where did colonists gain their ideas about how to farm? (Do 
lasize unduly the particular crops of each area unless pupils 
come through the Center ^s sixth grade curriculum. ) Make 
t pupils understand that the basic ideas about agriculture in the 
came from the Anglo-Saxon heritage of most colonists. Add 
al information as needed to clarify diffusion through migration. 



The teacher should consult: 
Eorkhofer, "Space, Time, 
CuMvre aiid the New Fron- 
tier, " A gricultural History , 
Vol. 38, pp. 21-30; 
Savelle, Seeds of Liberty , 
pp. 182-2C4. 
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G. The significance of location depends 
upon cultural contributions both 
within and outside of a country or 
area. 

G. Every economic system faces 
scarcity or a lack of enough pro- 
ductive resources to satisfy all 
human want s. 

G. Speclalizati \, whether by geograph- 
ical area, person, or company, 
leads to Interdependence. 

G. Man uses his physical environment 
in terms of liis cultural values, 
perceptions, and level of technology. 

G. At any specific time the total economic 
output is affected by the quantity and 
quality of productive resources (nat- 
ural resources, labor, and capital 
goods), by the level of technology, 
and by the efficiency of the organiza- 
tional structure. 

G. The rational use of resources calls 
for the use of more of those resources 
in large supply as a dubstitute for 
those in short supply, even if a differ- 
ent balance might increase output per 
man hour. 
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Also discuss: V/hy do you think settlers generally remained east of 
the Appalachians ? 



26. Give pupils a chance to review their notes on Part III of Gallman. Then 
discuss: Why did colonial families make such 2ji effort to be self-suf- 
ficient in as many ways as possible ? V/here did they obtain luxury 
goods which they acquired? How did the colonists pay for goods from 
Englf\nd and other countries ? How did the quantity of different factors 
of production affect decisions about what to produce? To what extent 
was mining important in the colonies? Why? To what extent was manu- 
facturing important? V/hy? How was most manufacturing carried on? 
Perhaps project pictures from Bridenbaugh to illustrate some of the 
kinds of craftsmanship carried oat in the colonies. 



Bridenbaugh 
Cr aftsni Rn. 
Also see ch. 
and pp. 134- 
parisonvath 



A-Iso discuss: Flow do you think craftsmen would have ranked in status? 
\7hy ? Read aloud quotations from Bridenbaugh about the differing 
status of craftsmen in different parts of the North and between the 
North and the South, Discuss: How did the craftsmen in the cities 
rise in status ? 



Also ask: Hov/ do you think craftsnien in the colonies would have fared 
economically as compared with similar craftsmen in England at th?X 
time? Why? Now quote Bridenbaugh on the differences. 
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;s: V/hy ' you think settlers generally remained east of 
thians ? 



a chaiice to review their notes on Part III of Gallman. Then 
'hy did colonial families make such an effort to be self-sirf- 
3 many ways as possible? V/here did they obtain luxury 
1 they acquired? How did the colonists pay for goods from 
i other countries ? How did the quantity of different factors 
3n ?ftect tiecisions about what to produce? what extent 

important in the colonies? Why? To what extent was manu- 
nportant? V/hy? How v.^ns most manufacturing carried on? 
eject pictures from Bridenbaugh to illustrate some of the 
aftsmanship carried out in the colonies. 



3ridenbaugh, The Colonial 

Cr aftsm an. See piciures. 
Also see ch. 6 (on status), 
and pp. 134-135 (on com- 
parison v. ith Eng-ianci). 



;s: How do you think craftsmen would have ranked in status ? 
i aloud quotations from Bridenbaugh about the diffei ing 
'aftsmen in different parts of the North and between vhe 
he South, Discuss: How did the craftsmen in the cit es 
us? 



iow do you think crafcsmen in the colonies would have fared 
ly as CO npared with similar craftsmen in England at t'n?X 
? Now quote Bridenbaugh on the differences. 
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G. Prices (including v/ages) are affected 
by supply and «:?.emand. 

G. A place needs cheap and rapid trans- 
portation in order to carry on much 
trade with other places. 

S. Generalizes fron^i data* 



S. Sets up hypotheses . 
S. Generalizes from data. 



a Specialization, whether by geograph- r. Communication and trade were cViiectsd 
ical area, person, or company, leads England, and secondarily, to the oiher c 
to interdependence. 

G. People in most societies of the world 
depend upon people living in other com- 
munities and countries for certain goods 
and services and for markets for their 
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(inclviding v/?tges) are affected 
ly and demand. 

I needs cheap and rapid trans - 
m in order to carry on much 
ith other places. 

lizes frcni data. 



h ypothese s^ 
lizes from data. 



ization, whether by geograph- c. Communication and trade v;ere dJiectsd rrin',^.r?:i7 to 
ea, person, or company, leads England, and secondarily, to the other countries/ 
^dependence. 

in most societies of the world 
upon people living in other com- 

3S and countries for certain goods ^ 
rvices and ior markets for their 
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27. 



Pc rh'?.ps have pupils read Mittelberger's account of the indentured ser- 
voiils* lot on the boat and after coming to America, Discuss: How does 
this iccount compare with what you have learned in earlier years about 
some other group? Do you think the indentured servants would all have 
agreed with the author^s views about the wisdom of coming to America? 
V/hy or why not? 



"Selected Readi 
Colonial Histor^ 



28» Divide the class into groups, each to read one of the desciptions of run- 
away servants or apprentices. Do not identify what group of people is 
being discussed in the'^e advertisements. Then ask the class: To what 
group of people do you think these advertisements refer? V/hy? Now 
tell the class that they refer to white indentured servants and appren- 
tices, not to Negro sla/es. Ask: V/hat do these advertisements indicate 
about colonial beliefs about class? V/hat do they indicate about the 
classes from which these indentured servants had come in England? 
(V/ere they mostly peasants? skilled handicraftsmen? etc. ) 



"Selected Readi 
Colonial Histor 



29. 
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Have pupils read the brief exr^^rpt from Alsop on the use of tobacco in 
trade in Maryland in the 1660's. Discuss: \/hy do you think these colo- 
nists used tobacco as a means of exchange at times? V/hat does this ex- 
cerpt indicate about the dependence of the colony upon other places ? V/hy 
do you think the colonists here put so much of their energies into raising 
tobacco? (If necessary, review the ideas learned in earlier grades to 
disprove the idea of physical determinism. ) 



^'Selected Read 
Colonial Histor 



r 



ve pupils read Mittelberger^s account of the indentured ser- "Selected Readings on 
ithe boat and after coming to America. Discuss: How does Colonial History" 
t compare with what you have learned in earlier years about 
group? Do you think the indentured servantL would all have 
I the author views about the wisdom of coming to America? 

r POt? 



:lass into groups, each to read one of the descriptions of run- "Selected Readings on 

nts or apprentices. Do not identify what group of people is Colonial History. " 

ssed in these advertisements. Then ask the class: To what 

ople do you think these advertisements refer ? Why? Now 

38 that they refer to white indentured servants and appren- 

0 Negro slaves. Ask: What do these advertisements indicate 

ial beliefs about clasG? What do they indicate about the 

m which these indentured servant*^ had come in England? 

mostly peasants ? skilled handicraftsmen? etc. ) 



"Selected Readings on 
Colorial History. " 

ite about the dependence of the colony upon other places ? Why 
t the colonists here put so much of their energies into raising 
K necessary, review the ideas learned in earlier grades to 
e idea of physical determinism. ) 



; read the brief excerpt from Alsop on the use of tobacco in 
uryland in the 1660's. Discuss: \/hy do you think these colo- 
tobacco as a means of exchange at times ? What does this ex- 
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goods. The degree of dependence upon 
other communities varies from one 
society to another. 

G. Man uses his physical environment in 
terms of his cultural values, percep- 
tions, and level of technology. 

Reads for main ideas and to answer 
questions, 

S. Takes effective notes on reading. 



S. Generalizes from data. 



G. Certain basic economic questions related 
to allocation are resolved in some fash- 
ion in every society, although perhaps in 
no other way than by tradition. These 
questions are: (1) V/hat and how much 
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30. Have students read part IV of Gallman on England^s economic policies Gallman, De; 

toward the colonies, / gain ask them to take notes on their reading. Am> Colonie 

Later collect these notes and make additional suggestions for improve- 
ment. 



31. Discuss: Could the colonies have existed outside the English mercantile 
system? Make certain the students appreciate the advantages of being 
within the system in a world dedicated to mercantilism, as well as the 
disadvantages. This discussion should be utilized so that the later eco- 
nomic problems of the settlers both in and after the Revolution will be 
easily comprehensible to the students. 



32* V. hen the game of Empire becomes available from E.S.I. or from Abt 
Associations which developed it for ESI, you may wish to have your 
pupils play this simulation game cn mercantilism. 

33. Ask: From what you now know about the colonial economic system, how See chart in 
would you analyze it in terms of the basic economic questions which are 
resolved in some way in every economic system? In what way were the 
following questions revolved: V/hat and how much should be produced? 
How should goods be produced? Who shall get what part of what is pro- 
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\ts read part IV of Gallman on England^s economic policies 
colonies. Again ask them to take notes or their reading, 
ct these notes and make additional suggestions for impro\e- 



ould the colonies have existed outside the English r jrcantile 
lake certain the students appreciate the advantages of being 
ystem in a world dedicated to mercantilism, as well as the 
es. This discussion should be utilized so that the later eco- 
lems of the settlers both in and after the Revolution will be 
^rehensible to the students. 



ame of Empire becomes available from E. S. I. or from Abt 
IS which developed it for ESI, you may wish to have your 
this simulation game on mercantilism. 



1 what you now know about the colonial economic system, how 
inalyze it in terms of the basic economic questions which are 
some way in every economic system? In what way were the 
uestions revolved: What and how much should be produced? 
goods be produced ? V/ho shall get what part of what is pro- 



Gallman, De v eloping the 
Am. Coloniej, Pt. IV. 



See chart in appendix. 
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shall be produced? (2) How shall 
something be produced? and (3) 
How shall these goods and services 
be distributed among the population? 

G. Economic systems are usually mixed, 
wi \ both public and private ownership 
and with decisions made both by the 
government and by individual members 
of society. 



S. Generalizes from data. 



S. Sets up hypotheses. 



IV. Religious views and in.stitutions reflected rel 
and confi.:ts in England in the 17th century^ 
in the colonies were a little slower to adopt ii 
toleration. 

A. Although English forms of Protestantism ] 
the colonies^ there was a far greater prop 
senters 1.. the colonies than in EngHnd. 

B. Religious beliefs affected economic life. 



S. Generalizes from data. 



S. Reads to answer questions. 



:oduced? (2) How shall 
ibe produced? and (3) 
these goods and services 
ited among the population ? 

systems are usually mixed, 
iublic and private ownership 
scisions made both by the 
it and by individual members 

i 

?s from data, IV. Religious views and institutions reflected Religious views 

and conflicts in England in the 17th century, although those 

jotheses. in the colonies were a little slower to adopt ideas of religious 

toleration. 

A. Although English forms of Protestantism predominated in 
the colonies, there was a far greater proportion of dis- 
senters in the colonies than in England. 

B, Religious beliefs affected economic life. 

s from data* 



nswer questions. 
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duced? Perhaps have pupils try to place the colonial economic syslem 
on a chart to note the relative importance of tradition, market, and 
government command in this system. 



34. Have the class look once again at the chart on colonial leaders. Ask: To 
what extent can you generalize about the religion of these leaders ? V/hat 
differences and similarities do you note? V/hat would this chart imply 
about differences in the colonies as a whole? about the relative importance 
of Protestantism, Catholicism, and Judaism? 



35. In preparation for the next reading assignment, hold a brief discussion 
on the question of the relationship between the settler's views on capital- 
ism and his religious conviction. Ask: Did a Puritan New Englander 
want to make money more than a Southern Anglican? Less? Did a 
Puritan New Englander want to make more money than a Philadelphia 
Quaker? Center the discussion peripherally on the differences between 
the sects and substantially, if possible, on the so-called Protestant ethic. 

36. Have students use different history textbooks to try to find data on religions U. S. Textb( 
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S. Sets up hypotheses, 

A given culture is an integrated whole, 
based on fundamental postulates or 
values. 



S. Identifies cultural assumptions, 

S. Checks the bias and competency of 
sources, 

S, Tests hypotheses against data, 

G, A given culture is an integrated whole, 
based on fundamental postulates or 
values, 

S. Differentiates between facts, infer- 
ences^ a nd value judgements^ 

A, IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINAL ITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE; CONSIDERS GENERAL- 
IZATIONS AND THEORIES AS TENTA- 
TIVE, ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE 



1 
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and their effects on daily life in the colonies. The texts will emphasize 
the different sects, but have students hunt foF effects of the religions on 
other aspects of life. Try to provide different textbooks to suit the differ- 
ing reading abilities of class members. You may wish to use some college 
texts, as well as high school texts of differing levels of difficulty. 

Hold a brief discussion on the relationship between a colonist^s religion 
and his economic attitudes. Center the discussion on the question of 
whether one caused the other, v/hether one reinforced the other, or vice- 
versa, From the texts, the students will not have enough information to 
2ome to any firm conclusions, so use this discussion to lead into the 
next activity. 



Have students read what colonists themselves said about the connection 
between religion and the work role. They should do the exercise which 
follows the reading 

Discuss: How reliable do you think these sources are as data for general- 
izing about the relationship between religion and work in the colonies? 
V/hy? (Review criteria to use in determining reliability if this seems 
necessary. ) Now return to the questions raised in activity #36. Find 
out if pupils have changed their minds, as the result of their reading. , 



Give an informal lecture on the V/eber and Tav/uey theses concerning the 
relationsjiip between capitalism and Protestantism, Be certain to give 
the criticisms which have been made of the theses. (See particularly 
Samuelssom ) 

Since this will be the first time that differing interpretations have been 
introduced, discuss the reasons why historians and historical sociologists 
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Samuelssoii, Religion and 
Economic Action, A 
Critique of Max Weber. 
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IN THE LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE. 



S. Uses different types of atlases, including 
historical atlases of various types. 

S. Tests hypotheses against data. 



S. Gfetteralizes from data. C. Anti -Catholicism was prevalesit among all 

forms of Protestantism. 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF CONVENTIONAL 

TRUTHS AND DEMANDS THAT WIDELY- D. Both dissenters and Anglicans erected esta 
HELD AND POPULAR NOTIONS BE where they were able to, and they did not < 

JUDGED IN ACCORDANCE V/ITH STAND- religious freedom to the other non-conforr 
ARDS OF EMPIRICAL VALIDATION. 



S. Identifies cultural assumptions . 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF CON^/ENTIONAL 

TRUTHS AND DEMANDS THAT V/IDELY- 
HELD AND POPULAR NOTIONS BE 
JUDGED IN ACCORD>i/CE V/ITH ST ANT - 
ARDS OF EMPIRICAL VALIDATION. 
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GHT OF NEW EVDDENCE. 



rent types of atlases, including 
atlases of various types. 



(theses against data. 



s from data, C. Anti -Catholicism was prevalent among all the English 

forms of Protestantism. 

CAL OF CONVENTIONAL 

ND DEMANDS THAT V/BDELY- D. Both dissenters and Anglicans erected established churches 
> POPULAR NOTIONS BE where they were able to, and they did not extend complete . 

\ ACCORDANCE V/ITH STAND- religious freedom to the other non-conforming Christians. 
EMPIRICAL VALIDATION. 



:ultural assumptions. 



:AL of CONVENTIONAL 

ND DEMANDS THAT V/IDELY - 

) POPUl;AR NOTIONS BE 

SI ACCORDANCE V/ITH STAKD- 

• EMPIRICAL VALIDATION. 
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differ and the value of reading several interpretations before accepting 
just one. The teacher might also point out that historians often use the 
same ''facts'' to come up with different conclusions. 

39. Show the clas ; charts on the religious makeup of the American colonies. Gaustad, His 

Ask: V/hat can you tell from these charts about the religion of the colo- of Religion ii 

* nists? If Weber's and Tawney's thesis has any validity, would the so- Part L 
called Protestant ethic be a vital part of the mores of the colonists? 

4Cl Ask: During your study of different leaders in the colonies, did you find 
any data to support or refute the idea that colonists came to this country 
for religious freedom ? that they believed in religious freedom or tolera- 
tion for others ? (Call particularly on students who have read abouc Ann 
Hutchinson and Roger Williams. ) V^hat did you find in your textbooks 
about these questions when you read about religions in the colonies ? 



41. Have pupils read excerpts from Edward Burrough's Declaration of the 
Sad and Great Persecution and Martyrdom of Quakers in New England. 
Then have them read Nathaniel V/ard's attack on religious toleration. 

Discuss: V/hat do these documents indicate about the religious reasons 
why Puritans came to Massachusetts ? V/hat does the Burrough's declara- 
tion Indicate about the culture of the times ? How did V/ard defend reli- 
gious persecution? 



"Selected Ret 
Colonial Hist( 



42. 
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Have pupils examine the list of offences punishable by death in Massachu- 
setts. Discuss: What does this list illustrate about the culture of the 
times? about religious toleration? 

• I 
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Gaustad, Historical Atlas 
of Religion in America, 
Part I. 
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S. Applies previously -learned concepts 
and generalizations to new data. 

S. Sets up hypotheses. 



I 

S. Takes effective notes on lectures. V. 



The colonial political system reflected the 
and conflicts in England. 

A. While the English colonies were being i 
the 17 Century, the English people at h( 
over pontrol of the government. 

1. The middle class, using Parliament 
against the King, sought and obtainei 
and representation in government fc: 
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Previously -learned concepts 



lypo theses. 



ralizations to new data. 



iective notes on lecturrs. 



V. The colonial political system reflected the political culture 
and conflicts in England, 

A. V/hile the English colonies were being founded during 
the 17 Century, the English people at home were fighting 
over control of the government. 

1. The middle class, using Parliament as an agency 
against the King, sought and obtained more self-rule 
and representation in government for themselves. 
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43. Have one or more students read about the Salem witch trials. They Starkey, De 

should tell the class about the charges and kinds of trials permitted* Per- setts ; Mille 
haps some pupils might like to dramatize a brief section of Miller's Cruci- 
ble to illustrate: (a) the lack of safeguards at such trials, and (b) the re- 
ligious intoleration of the period. Make sure that pupils understand that 
witchcraft trials were not^ common throughout the colonial period. 



44. From their study of colonial leaders and their reading of Gallman's 
pamphlet, students should have learned several pieces of data about the 
governmental structure as well as its functions in colonial America. 
Utilize this data in a class discussion. Compile a list of governmental 
positions, both elective and appointive, which the leaders held. Using 
the compiled list, and drawing on what students learned in the eighth 
grade about a political system, have students try to figure out what the 
power structure was in colonial times. Gallman's pamphlet can be 
utilized to ascertain which political functions would be exercised by the 
mother country and which would be exercised by the colonies within the 
^imperial system. 



45. Since pupils in the Center's curriculum have not yet studied the history For teacher 
of Western Europe, give an informal lecture in which you explain the England in \ 

basic political changes which took place in England in the 17th Century. ; 
Be certain to discuss the victory of Parliament over the king and the 
rise of the middle class in political influence. Also discuss the English 
suffrage requirements and the philosophy behind this restriction on 
votings Before you begin, review techniques for taking notes on lectures. 

If pupils have not come through the Center^s curricular program and 
have hiad an earlier course 6n world history, review what they learned 
about English political changes in the 17th century. Add additional materi- 
al needed ^o bring out the points suggested above. 
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2. Suffrage and office-holding continued to b 
to those with a stake in society, namely 
holders. 

S. Reads to answer questions. 

Tests hypotheses against data, 

G. Migration of people from one part 
of the world to another involves the 
movement of culture and material 
objects and so the diffusion of cul- 
ture. 

G. Politica! power is unevenly distrib- 
uted through a population. 

G. The unequal distribution of political 
power reflects the basic unequal dis- 
tribution of resources, skills, and 
motivation in a society. 

S. Take s eitective notes on lectures. 

G. Migration of people from one part 
of the world to another involves the 
movement of culture and material 
objects and so the diffusion of cul- 
ture. 

G. The unequal distribution of political 
power reflects the basic unequal 



D. Colonial political ideas reiiectod Enirlish vi 
English political conflicts; the political syst 
developed was the result of boih diffusion of 
ideas which accompanied migration iMid mod 
which arose in the New V/orld. 
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2. Suffrage and office -holding coniinucd to be restricted 
to those with a stake in society, namely property 
holders. 



iwer questions, 

jeses against data. 

people from one part 
to another involves the 
If culture and material 
Iso the diffusion of cul- 



B. Colonial political ideas reflected EngUsh views and 
English political conflicts; the political system which 
developed was the result of boih diffusion of political 
ideas which accompanied migratio.; 9^?d modifications 
which arose in the New V/orld. 



/er is unevenly distrib- 
a population. 

distribution of political 
}ts the basic unequal dis- 

I resources, skills, and 

in a society. 

S tive notes on lectures. 
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>f culture and material 
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46. Ha/e the students read text sections on colonial government to see if 

their speculations in activity 44 were correct or not. As tb?y read, have 
them consider what effect the English Revolution would have on colonial 
political thought and practice. 



U* S. histc 
of varied 



Discuss: Does your reading support or refute the hypotheses you set up 
earlier about the colonial political power structure? What effects did 
the English revolution of the 17th century have upon colonial political 
thought ? 



47. Give an informal lecture on the requirements, the participation, and 
the practice of colonial voting. Have pupils tal^e notes. Perhaps read 
some descriptions from Sydnor, ch. 2, of polling scenes. Discuss the 
implications of the colonial voting requirements and participation. Also, 
discuss: How does the data which I have given you compare with that 
which you found in your textbooks? Give pupils the source for the infor- 
mation which you have presented and tell them the dates for the studies 
from which the authors have drawn and something about the competency 
of the authors. 



V7illiamsoi 
Suffrage fr 
to Democr 
Sydnor, Ai 
volutionair 
Making. 
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V/illiamson, American 
Suffrage from Property 
to Democracy , chs. 1-3. 
Sydnor, American Re- 
volutionaires in the 
Making. 
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dlstribution of resources, skills, 
and motivation in a society. 

S. Looks for points of agreement and 
disagreement among sources of 
information^ 

Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors. 

S. Generalizes from data. 

G. Although culture is always changing, 
certain parts or elements may per- 
sist over long periods of time. 



G. A given culture is an Integrated 
whole, based on fundamental postu*- 
lates or values. 



C. Since 17th century colonists as well as En 
sidered society and state a unity, those wh 
power also had social, religious, and ecQ 
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Since 17th century colonists as well as Englishmen con- 
sidered society and state a unity, those who hold political 
power also had social, religious, and economic power. 
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48* Have a pupil prepare a chart comparing the liberties listed for the Massa- "Selected Ti 
chusetts Bay Colony and those listed in our federal Constitution. Have Colonial Hi 
pupils examine the chart. Ask: V/hich liberties seem to be similar ? A copy of t 

V/hy might this be so ? V/hich are found in the Constitution but not among of the U. S. 
the Massachusetts colonial list? How can you explain this difference ? 
V/hich liberties are found in the Massachusetts list but not in our Con- 
stitution? Hov/ can you explain this difference ? 



Culminating Activities 

49« Have students look once more at the chart they developed on colonial 
leaders. Ask: V/hat relationship do you see between political and social 
status^ and economic and religious position ? V/hy do you think most of 
these leaders had high status in all four areas ? Do those who have politi 
cal power today also have social, economic, and religious importance ? 
(Review what pupils learned in the Center's eighth grade cour«e. ) Try 
to develop a careful comparison between the situation today and that in 
colonial America. 



o 
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ipil prepare a chart comparing the liberties listed for the Massa- 
Bay Colony and those listed in our federal Constitution. Have 
amine the chart. Ask: V/hich liberties seem to be similar? 
it this be so ? V/hich are found in the Constitution but not among 
achusetts colonial list? How can you explain this difference ? 
erties are found in the Massachusetts list but not in our Con- 
Hov7 can you explain this difference ? 



Activities 



lents look once more at the chart they developed on colonial 
Ask: V/hat relationship do you see between political and social 
nd economic and religious position? V/hy do you think most of 
ders had high status In all four areas ? Do those who have polltl*- 
r today also have social^ economic, and religious Importance ? 
vhat pupils learned In the Center's eighth grade course. ) Try 
p a careful comparison bet«veen the situation today and that In 
America. 



''Selected Readings on 
Colonial History. " 
A copy of the Constitution 
of the U. S, 
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S. Generalizes from data 

G, Democracy as a political form is 
based on the general assumptions 
ihat majorities of citizens are the 
best judges of what is good for them 
and that they are entitled to make 
such decisions, 

G. It is impossible to understand the 
meaning of a piece of writing with- 
out understanding the author's frame 
of reference and use of vocabulary. 

Generalizes from data. 
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50, Discuss: Did democracy exist in the English colonies ? This discussion 
should summarize the political, social, economic, and religious facets 
of colonial life. From the eighth grade curriculum, the students should 
have gained a working knowledge of democracy. If they do not have this 
knowledge, be certain to discuss the concept of democracy at length. The 
teacher should describe, when appropriate in the discussion, the current 
historiographical controversy over democracy in the colonial period. 



51. 



Have the students write an essay in which they discuss those character- 
istics which make up the colonial cultural base. 



COLONIAL LEADERS 



Reli- 
gion 



Occupa- 
tion 



Income 



Educa- 
tion 



Prop- 
erty 



Family 
Status 



Offices 



1. John Cotton 

2. JohnWinthrop 

3. V/illiam Bradford 

4. Thomas Shepard 

5. Francis Higginson 

6. Edward Johnson 

7. Roger V/illiams 

8. Nathaniel \7ard 

9. Jonathan Mitchell 

10. John V/ise 

11. Samuel Sewall 

12. Richard Saltonstall 

13. John Smith 

14. \7illiam Penn 

15. Thomas Hooker 

16. John Davenport 

17. Theopolis Eaton 

18. Anne Hutchinson 

19. Samuel Groton 

20. George Calvert 

21. William Byrd 

22. Nathaniel Bacon 

23. Robert Beverly 

24. John Cater 

25. Samuel Mathews 

26. WiUiam Fitzhugh 

27. Nicholas Van Rensslaer 

28. Peter Schuyler 

29. Lewis Morris 

30. Robert Livingston 

31. Oloff Van Cortlandt 

32. George Phillips 

33. Davis Lloyd 

34. Cotton Mather 

35. James Logan 
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Tradition 
(Reciprocal Relationships) 



Command 
Economy 



Market 
Economy 
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